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WHAT IS OUR TONNAGE TO BE? 


By WILLIAM T. STONE 
The following is the third of a series of special 
cables to the News Bulletin from the F. P. A. 
representative at the London Naval Conference. 


ONDON, Feb. 16.—The London Naval 

Conference has entered on a critical 
stage. After almost a month’s discussion 
of general principles, it has evolved a ten- 
tative agreement on methods of naval 
limitation. This agreement, however, is 
actually confined at the moment to a 
specified list of categories and an unde- 
fined measure of transfer. Now the five 
powers have turned to consider the actual 
fleets to be maintained during the next 
few years. 


This transition from the abstract to 
the concrete is itself an evidence of some 
progress. From the outset there lurked a 
possibility that the conference, if it failed 
to adjust the conflicting theses of limita- 
tion by global tonnage and limitation by 
category, might be unable to approach 
the question of actual building programs 
at all. This doubt has now been removed. 
But the problem which remains is greater 
than the difficulty which has been over- 
come, and there exists a disquieting feel- 
ing that it has been introduced in an 
atmosphere singularly lacking in the 
spirit supposedly created by the Kellogg 
pact. 

Within the past two weeks four of the 
five delegations at London have issued 
official statements defining their positions 
and one of them, the French delegation, 
has come out with definite figures setting 
forth the naval requirements of its own 
country. The French memorandum pub- 
lished on February 13 outlined a program 
originally drafted in 1924, before either 
the Locarno agreements or the Kellogg 
pact had become elements in the interna- 
tional situation. This memorandum, if 


put into effect, would give France a navy 
totalling 724,000 tons by 1936, and would 
necessitate the construction of ships total- 
ing 240,000 tons during the next six 
years. In British opinion these high 
figures for the French fleet would permit 
no British reduction in destroyers and 
submarines. On the contrary they would 
force upward revision in these classes by 
perhaps 100,000 tons. Under the prin- 
ciple of parity in every class, emphasized 
by Mr. Stimson in his memorandum of 
February 7 and rigidly adhered to by the 
American delegation, the United States 
figures are likely to be raised correspond- 
ingly. Finally, Japanese tonnage—which 
is based on a demand for, roughly, 70 per 
cent of American tonnage—is also sub- 
ject to increase. Italy has not yet pre- 
sented its program but is holding firmly 
to the principle of parity with France. 
Limitation at these high levels would in- 
volve not only new building by all powers 
but even an upward revision of their ex- 
isting programs. 


Obviously, none of the figures presented 
thus far are final. For the next few 
weeks the task of the conference will be 
to bring them down to the lowest point 
possible. There is a growing feeling, 
however, in circles outside as well as in- 
side the conference, that before this ton- 
nage discussion is allowed to proceed fur- 
ther some new element must be intro- 
duced into the situation. Here are five 
powers, each insisting that it has re- 
nounced all thought of aggressive war, 
but each insisting also that it must retain 
or even expand its existing fleet solely for 
purposes of self-defense. On the basis of 
national requirements for protection of 
trade routes and communications there is 
no hope of reduction. The problem is how 
to make the pledge of the Kellogg pact 


mean what it says it means among these 
five powers. Can this be done without 
political guarantee or without.a Mediter- 
ranean pact—which France again asks as 
the price of tonnage reduction but which 
the United States and consequently Great 
Britain decline to consider? If it can be 
done, no one has yet suggested the way. 
But unless fresh evidence of faith can be 
introduced or some new method of instil- 
ling a sense of security devised, the dis- 
cussion of buiiding programs is in grave 
danger of breaking down in a meaning- 
less wrangle over tons. 


During the past week the American 
delegation has appeared unduly apprehen- 
sive of criticism from the big navy group 
and has leaned over backward to meet the 
extreme naval viewpoint. An amazing 
proposal to build a new super-battleship 
to offset an indiscernable superiority in 
the British fleet has apparently been re- 
gretted but it has not yet been withdrawn. 
In cruisers the American delegation is 
strongly opposing the limit on the size 
of ships carrying 6-inch guns which is 
favored by Great Britain and Japan. Be- 
hind this is a desire to build 147,000 tons 
of 6-inch-gun cruisers whose size will be 
somewhere between 8,400 and 9,500 tons 
and whose cruising radius will be wide. 
The American delegation has also resisted 
the reported proposals of the Japanese 
for a tonnage in large cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines equal to 70 per cent of 
the American tonnage in these classes. It 
is said also to oppose reduction of air- 
craft carriers to 100,000 tons as proposed 
by Great Britain and Japan. This re- 
ported refusal is interesting in the light 
of President Hoover’s Armistice Day offer 
to go as far as any other power in actual 
reduction. 


One ever-present possibility for reduc- 
tion is in battleships. The three major 
powers are agreed that there shall be no 
new building in this class and tentatively 
favor reduction so that Great Britain and 
the United States shall each have 15 
battleships and Japan 9. But if one of 
the three powers openly proposed further 
scrapping of battleships so that their 
numbers should be further reduced to 
twelve, twelve and seven—or even ten, 
ten and six—the other two powers could 
not possibly reject the proposal. It is not 
unlikely that such a move may be made by 
Great Britain, both for the financial sav- 
ing it would mean and for its moral effect 
on other powers. 
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Two 


Qualitative Parity 


N view of the recent American demand 

for a new battleship, it may be appro- 
priate to review the respective strengths 
of the American and British battle fleets. 
In accordance with the Washington treaty, 
the British Empire for the time being 
maintains 20 capital ships, a superiority 
of two over the United States. Three 
British vessels, the Hood, Nelson and 
Rodney, are the most powerful ships in 
the world; and generally the British 
capital ships have a superiority over 
American vessels in speed. Nevertheless, 
the British capital ships have a slight dis- 
advantage in respect of age. What is 
more important, the American capital 
ships carry 64 more large guns than do 
the British vessels; they have a greater 
aircraft carrying capacity, superior anti- 
aircraft armament and greater fire-power 
and protection. Although four British 
vessels still burn coal, the entire Ameri- 
can fleet burns oil, which gives it a de- 
cided advantage in steaming radius. 
Moreover, all of the pre-Jutland units in 
the American navy have been thoroughly 
modernized—in contrast to the British 
fleet, three ships of which are too thinly 
protected to take their place in the line 
of battle. Thus, while the British battle 
fleet is superior in tonnage to that of the 
United States, the two fleets seem to be 
equal in combat strength. In other words, 
the Washington treaty established quali- 
tative parity. There is reason to believe 
that the adoption of the American pro- 
posal for a new battleship would there- 
fore overturn the results of the Washing- 
ton conference. Consequently, wide oppo- 
sition to the proposal has arisen, and the 
latest reports from London indicate that 
it will not be pressed. 

R. L. B. 


I Patti del Laterano, by Tiber (Ernesto Vercesi 
and A. Mondini). Milan, Libreria d’Italia, 
1929. 

A concise and well-documented history of the 
Roman question from Cavour to Mussolini. 
Escape, by Francesco Fausto Nitti. New York, 

G. P. Putnam’s, 1930. 

The nephew of Francesco Nitti, former Prime 
Minister of Italy, gives a vivid account of his 
escape from the Lipari Islands, to which he 
had been exiled by the Fascist government. 
The Making of New Germany, by Philipp 

Scheidemann. New York, Appleton & Com- 

pany, 1929, 2 vols. 

The memoirs of one of Germany’s foremost 
Social-Democratic statesmen. 

The Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Em- 
pire, 1884-1918, by Mary Evelyn Townsend. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1930. 

A scholarly presentation of Germany’s entire 
colonial history, invaluable to the student of 
modern Germany. 
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